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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. 




Length, 12 inches ; Breadth, 5 inches. 



The bronze book, of which I send you a draw- 
ing, has been in my possession for a number of 
years past, and was shown in the Exhibition of 
Antiquities held in the Belfast Museum during 
the Meeting of the British Association. I pur- 
chased it on the 3rd of January, 1845, from an 
itinerant collector of rags and bones, called 
Walsh. He told me he bad obtained it from a 
country-woman near Saintfield (County Down), 
who found it, a few days previously, in a small 



rivulet which runs from a bog. I had it for 
several years before I could form any conjec- 
ture as to its use; for, as far as I am aware, 
no article at all resembling it had ever been 
found in Ireland. I at length met with an en- 
graving in the Pictorial Bible (published by 
Knigh* & Co., London, 1838) which seemed 
to throw some light on the subject. It is an 
illustration appended to the following verse in the 
Book of Ezekiel (40th chapter, 43rd verse) : — 
" And within were hooks, an hand broad, fas- 
tened round about ; and upon the tables was the 
flesh of the offering." On this passage is the 
following note : — " Hooks. — It is probable that 
these hooks were attached to posts, and that the 
victims were suspended from them to be skinned 
and dressed for sacrifice. Thus, we are informed 
by the Rabbinical writers, that in the slaughter- 
place of the second temple, to the north of the 
altar, there were eight pillars of stone boarded 
with cedar, in each of which were fixed three 
rows of iron hooks, one above another ; and that 
from the higher hooks were suspended the bul- 
locks, from the next the rams, and from the 
lowest the lambs, when dressed for sacrifice. A 
large variety of instruments were employed in 
the ancient sacrifices." This note is illustrated 
by an engraving of an "Etruscan Sacrificial 
Hook," of which I annex an exact copy, and 
which you will observe bears a striking resem- 
blance to my bronze hook, even to the twist in 
the socket of the handle. It is not mentioned 
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from what authority the Editor of the Pictorial 
Bible procured this engraving, but most probably 
from Camparini's Etruscan Tomhs^ as many of 
the other Etruscan illustrations are taken from 
that work. — I have no farther suggestions to 
offer respecting this hook. It will be for some 
of your learned correspondents to account for the 
striking similarity in form (and that so peculiar 
a form) in two instruments found in countries so 
widely separated as Etruria and Ireland. I have 
merely to add that the book is made of cast 
bronze, and bears no perceptible marks of any 
subsequent workmanship upon it. 

Lisburn. George Stephenson. 

Singular Tenures of Land. — I would sug- 
gest to your correspondents to note, for publica- 
tion in your Journal, the various old tenures of 
land still existing in different parts of Ireland. 
As a commencement I send you one. The lands 
known as " Long Acre " and " Walter Webb's 
holding," situated immediately adj6ining the town 
of Newmarket in the County of Cork, are held 
under an ancient lease of lives renewable for ever, 
subject to a small head-rent, with two couple of 
fat hens and one half great barrel of oats per 
annum. A Munster man. 

May T give you my opinion of an article,, 
printed in page 20 of the last No. of your Jour- 
nal, on an oval brass badge said to have been 
found at Armagh. As I believe this badge to 
be a long thrown aside ticket of the old Tynan 
post-bag y I take the liberty of making this short 
communication to you, in order to correct the 
fallacious explanation given. The reading of the 
inscription is as follows :— Pt OF TIEN C» 
ARMAGH. The perforations at the edge of 
the badge have possibly been made to clinch it 



to the leathern bag. Within the inner ellipsis 
are the figures of the sun and moon — fitting em- 
blems of a post-man, who should, like Time, 
speed on his way and delay for no man. 

Dungannon. * John Bell. 

Amongst the means taken to discourage the 
importation of Irish linen into England, an Act 
was passed in the reign of Charles II. (namely, 
18th Car. II. c. 4) entitled " An Act for burying 
in woollen only" It enacted that none should 
be buried but in woollen, under a penalty ; but 
owing to the want of proper means for the dis- 
covery and prosecution of offences it was inope- 
rative, and was repealed by the Act of 30th 
Charles II. cap. 3, in 1677, which required an 
affidavit that the corpse " was not put in, wrapt 
or wound up, or buried, in any shirt, shift, sheet, 
or shroud, made or mingled with flax, hemp, silk, 
hair, gold or silver, or any other material, but 
sheep's wool only." The petfalty was £5. R. 

The Giant's Ring. — Any information respect- 
ing this remarkable spot ought to be carefully 
noted. Dr. O 'Donovan is of opinion that its 
history is the key to all investigations respecting 
tho surrounding district. If reference were made 
to old Grants, some names of places adjoining 
the Giant's Ring might be recovered which are 
now lost ; and these might lead to further dis- 
coveries, as to the origin and date of the Ring 
itself. It is most likely that it had a peculiar 
name in the Irish language, down to tie final 
expulsion- of the natives from the locality •, but 
as yet no mention of this has been met with. 
There are some of your readers, I know, could 
give material assistance in this research, and I 
hope they will refer to any old documents in their 
possession and send you the result, H. P. 



QUERIES. 



There is an expression in the commencement 
of Gil Bias that I should be glad to know the 
origin of, as well as the exact meaning conveyed 
bj it. Gil Bias describing, in the first chapter, 
the progress of his education and his proficiency 



in logic, says : — " J'aimais tant la dispute, que 
j'arretais les passants, oonnus on inconnus, pour 
les proposer des arguments. Je m'adressais quel- 
quefois a des figures hilernoises qui ne deman- 
daient pas mieux ; et il fallait alors nous voir 
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disputer! Quelles gestes! quelles grimaces I 
quelles contorsions I" &o. Now what does he 
allude to by "figures hibernoues ?" Was the 
love of quarrelling amongst Hibernians so noto- 
rious in France and Spain that it had become a 
kind of proverb ? Senex. 

What i3 the origin of the common imprecation 
" Bad cess to ye ?" Curiosus. 

Old Rhymes — Many old scraps of rhyme are 
preserved among children, being taught to them 
generation after generation by their nurses, and 
which originally referred to traditions or places 
now unknown. One of these, which is quite 
common in the North of Ireland, is— 
" The robin and the wren 
Are God Almighty's cock and hen.** 
Is this rhyme heard elsewhere, and what is its 
origin ? And what reason can bo given for the 
general persecution of the wren in Ireland ? 

Another rhyme commences as follows : — 
" How many miles to Barley Bridge, 
Three score and ten." 
What place is here alluded to ? H. P. 

I observe that a correspondent (vol. 3, p. 323) 
makes an inquiry respecting the origin of the 
difference between English and Irish measures of 
length and surface. I would beg to add a further 
query, of a similar class, which no doubt can be 
answered by some of your learned contributors. 
What is the origin of our present strange system 
of weights, so different from that of any of the 
continental countries of Europe ? What could 
have led to the division of a hundred-weight 



(which, from its very name, proves that it meant 
originally 100 pounds) into so unmanageable a 
number of parts as 112. One can readily ac- 
count for what is called the long hundred-weight, 
consisting of 120 pounds, by considering it as 10 
dozen of pounds; but the ordinary hundred- 
weight of 112 pounds is not divisible either 
by 10 or 12. Pondus. 

What are the earliest notices in Irish history 
of the use of wine and distilled spirits ; and is it 
known whether the art of distillation was a na- 
tive invention or an importation ? Was beer or 
ale early used in Ireland ? 

A Water-drinker. 

Did the Irish at an early period shoe thei r 
horses ? If so, it must have been with iron, not 
bronze, as I believe no specimen of a bronze horse- 
shoe has ever been met with. Perhaps some of 
your readers can inform me what is the present 
practice among wandering tribes of Tartars and 
other remote Asiatics. In many districts it must 
be nearly impossible to procure iron for such a 
purpose. Is there any work on the Antiquities 
of Horsemanship and Farriery ? Gborqe. 

What is the true origin of the word Tory f I 
have met with several conjectures, but none of 
them seem to me satisfactory. Fergus. 

Has it yet been determined by scholars what 
language was spoken by the ancient Picts, of 
whom we read so frequently as joining the Scots 
in their incursions into Britain during the do- 
minion of the Romans ? Dcnensis. 



ANSWEKS TO QUERIES. 



Ringan's Point. — (Queries, vol. 3, p. 323.) — 
Ringan is still a Christian name in Scotland and 
the North of Ireland. The promontory in ques- 
tion may have taken its name from a Scotch 
settler who lived on the spot. I have heard it 
stated that Ringan is a corruption of Ninian. 

H.P. 

Ringan's Point.— (Queries, vol. 3, p. 323.) 
I have little doubt that this is a corruption of 



Saint Ninian'b Point. There is a church of St. 
Ninian in the Shetland Islands, which is pro- 
vincially called St. Bingan's Church. R. 

Fishing Baskets.— [See Queries, vol. 4, p. 23.] 
E. G. is informed that the writer of this saw, 
during the winter of 1855, a basket set for 
the purpose of catching fish in the flood-gate of 
a small mill, situate on a stream which dis- 
charges itself into the Shannon, near the village 
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of Glasson, county Westmeath. The water- 
course was formed of pitched pavement, and 
would have speedily worn out a net. R. M. 

Fishing Baskets. — Buchanan in his History 
of Scotland, written in Latin in 1697, men- 
tions the custom of catching eels in wicker bas- 
kets or nets in Galloway. His words are : — 
t: In convallibus inter eos [scil. collibus] aqua 
restagnans innumeros prope lacus efficit, e quibus 
primis ante sequinoctium autumnale imbribus 
rivi augentur, unde multitudo incredibilis anguil- 
larum descendit, quas aocolas nassis vimineis ex- 
ceptas sale condiunt, ac non modicum inde quan- 
tum faciunt." Senex. 

Brian-tang (Queries, vol. 3, p. 323). — This 
name is applied to a reservoir or dam which com- 
municates with the Ballynure river. Perhaps 
the latter part of the word is a corruption of the 
word " tank," signifying an enclosed place to 
contain water. Senex. 

Bell. — At page 206 of your second volume 
there is a query by H. P., relative to a bell found 
in Killarney lake about the middle of the last 
century ; and, as it appears from page 24 of your 
4th volume (Jany., 1856) that the query still 
remains unaswered, I searched a few of my books 
and found what I now append, which, though it 
does not furnish H. P. with all the information 
he desires, I beg to send you. I naturally first 
looked into Smith's Kerry, published a few years 
after the finding of the bell, where, writing of tne 
priory of Irrelagh, he says : — " The steeple was 
small and capable of containing only a single 
bell, and it is supported by a Gothic arch or 
vault. The bell was not many years ago found 
in the adjacent lough, and by the inscription was 
known to have belonged to this priory, which 
from the time of its foundation hath been the 
cemetery of the Mac Carty-Mores, and other fa- 
milies."— p. 143. Grose, Weft, and G. R. 
Smith merely repeat what Dr. Smith says of the 
bell, Weld adding : — " Probably the soldiers of 
the parliamentary army were instrumental to its 
destruction, of whose outrages the country about 
Killarney was a distinguished scene. Mr. Win- 
dele, in his valuable Historical and Descriptive 
Notices of Cork and its Vicinity, adds to Dr. 



Smith's account a notice from the Cork Rertiern- 
brancer, which is substantially the same as that 
given from the Tralee letter in your Journal ; 
except that the Cor h Remembrancer gives " Jan. 
20, 1750," as the date of the finding of the bell. 
These notes and references, though they do not 
inform us whether the bell exists or not, may 
help your correspondent in his inquiry. R. H. 

Green's Barns, Belfast. — In the Number of 
the Ulster Journal of Archaeology for January 
last, a correspondent, E. G., at p. 22, alludes to 
a point on the old charts of the bay which de- 
notes the estate of the Green family ; and to a 
place known during the writer's boyhood by the 
name of t{ Green's Burns." This is an error, 
(perhaps a typographical one) ; the old name of 
the place being "Green's Barns" It 'is at a 
short distance below Thompson's embankment, 
to the right of the sea-road going towards Car- 
rickfergus. It is still marked by the remains of 
a very large willow tree ; and, when I was a boy, 
it was regarded with some awe, as being the spot 
near high- water-mark \*here it was usual to hury 
suicides. J. E. T. 

Carnaleagh. — (Queries, vol. 1, p. 65.) — Two 
derivations of this name might be given, — 
Cam liaih, (pronounced leedK) the " grey cairn/' 
and Carn-a-laoich, " the cairn of the hero." 
The modern spelling of Irish names of places, 
being merely an attempt to imitate the sound in 
English letters, is very apt to confound words 
totally different in meaning. A notable example 
of this occurs in the prefix Kil, which frequently 
appears in the names of places, and which repre- 
sents two distinct Irish words, the one signifying 
" a church" and the other " a wood." But with 
regard to the name now before us, it is not Cama- 
leagh but Carrianleagh, and is so written in the 
Hamilton Patent. It is a rock projecting out 
from the coast between Grey Point and Craw- 
ford's Burn (on the shore of Belfast Lough), and 
gives its name to the lands adjoining. There is 
a small rath or tumulu3 near the spot. I have 
no hesitation in giving as its original Irish spell- 
ing, Carrigan liath, " the little grey rock ;" Caf- 
rigan being a diminutive formed from Carrig, a 
rock. There are several groupes of rocks along 
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the coast of Ireland called the " Carrigans." 
The omission of the letter g in the modern pro- 
nunciation of many Irish words is quite common, 
and is readily accounted for by the principles of 
Irish grammar. Ollamh Fodhla. 

CoBPOBATE KkOORDS OF BELFAST .— (Yol. 2, p. 

285.) — I regret that I can give no information as to 
the fate of these records ; but I still hope they have 
only gone astray and may turn up some day. I 
may mention a curious circumstance which was 
related to me not long since by an old lady, that 
one of the burgesses x>f Belfast, named JDoak, 
signs his name in these Corporate Records with 
his mark, not being able to write. On referring 
to a list of the Sovereigns of Belfast I find that 
Hugh Doake held that office in 1647; and 
amongst the Local Tokens enumerated in this 
Journal (vol. 2, p. 232), there is one by Hugh 
Duok, issued in 1656. H. P. 

Gravb of Magnus, — (Vol. 3, p. 83.)— I have 
reason to believe that the Danish antiquarian, 
Worsaae, during his visit to Ireland, made strict 
inquiry oq the spot respecting the grave, but with- 
out success. There is still, however, a vague tra- 
dition existing among the lower classes in Down- 
patrick that this Danish chief was interred some- 
where near the Cathedral. Dunbnsis. 

The Black Mountain, near Belfast. — (VoL 
3, p. 324.)— In the map of the Barony of Bel- 
fast, in the "Down Survey/* a range of four 
mountains is laid down under the name of Slew- 
rageurach Mountains. They correspond in po- 
sition with the present Cave-hill, Squire's Hill, 
Devis, and Black Mountain, so that this may have 
been a general name for the whole range. Far* 
ther on, towards Carrickfergus, another mountain 
is delineated and called " The Great Knochogh 
Mt." This name is still preserved, but the other 
is totally unknown. It is probable that Slewra- 
geurach was specially the name of the Black 
Mountain, because Devis, which adjoins it closely, 
has its distinct name ; and the old name of the 
Cave-hill is still preserved in old documents, 
though now forgotten by the people. E. GL 

Blackstaff river. — (Vol. 1, p. 230.) — None 
of your correspondents having yet proposed any 
explanation of the name of the river, I beg to 



offer the following suggestion. — In an old MS. 
in the library of Lambeth palace, entitled a Be- 
parte of the voluntary Works done by Serevitores 
and other Gent. o/Qualitie upon lands geven them 
by His Maitw, &c. this stream is called " ryver of 
Owynvarra betwene Malon and Bealfast." — 
This word is readily explained in Irish ; Owyn 
(Abhuinn) being " a river/' and varra (bheara, 
gen. of bior) a " spit" or " stake," i.e. the river of 
the stake, or the staff- river; a stake and a staff 
being nearly the same. The English name Black- 
staff-river would therefore bo nearly a transla- 
tion of the Irish . one.— Now as to the probable 
origin of the term. * It would appear that 
in ancient limes it was a common practice 
to drive one or more large stakes into the bed of 
a river in such a position as would prevent the 
passage of boats upwards from the sea. There 
is little doubt that th# Blackstaff river formed 
one of the defences of iJelfast Castle, and it 
would become of importance to hinder any boats 
from passing beyond a certain point ; for it must 
be borne in mind that formerly the sea came 
much higher up the river than at present, and 
the castle was therefore assailable from that 
side. This mode of defence is alluded to by 
several ancient authors. In the Irish version of 
Nennius £p, $11 it is mentioned, that on the 
first approach of the Romans to attack Britain, 
the commander of the Britons "put spikes of 
iron in the fording-place of the river, in prepa- 
ration for the battle." Caesar also speaks of 
the large stakes placed in the Thames by Cassia 
bellanus : — " ripa autem erat aeutis sudibus pr%~ 
fixis munita, ejusdemque generis sub aqua de- 
fixae sudes flumine tegebantur." [Be Bello 
Gallteo ) 18]; and Bede says that these stakes 
actually remained to his time ;" — " quarum ves- 
tigia sudium ibidem usque hodie visuntur." — 
[Hist Eccl. i. 2.] Senex. 

Fbiars' Bush.— (Vol. 3, p. 84)— Mr. Benn 
in his History of Belfast state that " Friars' stone" 
was the name of a place near Shaw's Bridge ; 
but he does not mention his authority. In a 
map of the time of Elizabeth, in the State Paper 
Office, London, this name is affixed to the spot 
now called " Friars' Bush." H. P. 



